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JOBS  for  the  DISABLED 

A heartening  experiment  at  Valley  Forge  Hos- 
pital proves  that  men  blinded  in  battle  can  be 
turned  into  100-per-cent  producers  for  industry 
— and  offers  new  hope  to  all  disabled  veterans 

By  Edward  Adolphe 


BLIND  veterans  of  America’s  present 
war  are  conducting  an  experiment  in 
the  rolling  country  west  of  Philadel- 
phia where  George  Washington’s  heroes 
once  fought  and  died.  It  is  a test  to  de- 
termine whether  men  who  have  left  their 
sight  on  battlefields  overseas  can  be  turned 
into  100-per-cent  producers  in  industry. 
Thus  far  the  experiment  has  proved  so 
successful  that  the  project  has  been  ex- 
tended throughout  the  nation,  and  now 
includes  not  only  the  blind  but  other 
physically  handicapped  as  well. 

This  campaign  of  the  home  front  looks 
forward  to  the  day  when  disabled  veterans 
by  the  thousands  will  be  clamoring  for 
their  rightful  place  in  the  workaday  world. 
As  early  as  mid-1944,  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  was  receiving  5,400  applica- 
tions a month  for  jobs  from  veterans  dis- 
charged from  hospitals  throughout  the  na- 
tion. Not  all  of  them,  of  course,  were 
seriously  disabled.  But,  as  the  number  of 
discharges  increases,  the  number  of  blind 
and  otherwise  handicapped  increases  also. 
And  there  will  be  many  such  as  the  pass- 
ing months  return  to  civilian  life  the  great 
flood  of  disabled  from  the  battlefields. 

Not  so  long  ago  it  was  the  practice  to 
put  blind  and  disabled  persons  on  any 
kind  of  job  at  all.  But  medicine  and  in- 
dustry today  are  seeing  to  it  that  they 
are  placed  on  jobs  that  need  to  be  done, 
which  is  sound  business,  instead  of  on 
jobs  made  for  them,  which  is  charity.  Give 
a handicapped  person  a real  job  beside 
normal  individuals,  and  he  will  work 
harder  at  it  than  the  unhandicapped — and 
with  no  special  privilege.  At  the  same 
time  he’ll  be  getting  over  the  mental 
hurdle  set  up  by  his  disability. 

Big  business  throughout  the  nation  has 
been  making  elaborate  plans  for  hiring 
blind  and  disabled  veterans.  Ford  already 
is  a large  employer  of  blind  and  otherwise 
handicapped.  Kaiser  is  preparing  to  hire 
men  with  all  sorts  of  disabilities.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  and 
the  National  Industrial  Council  are  help- 
ing employers  generally  to  survey  their 
plants  and  prepare  for  the  influx  of  the 
handicapped. 

But  the  experiment  with  the  blind  near 
Philadelphia  has  gone  a step  further.  It 
has  by-passed  surveys  and  studies;  instead 
it  puts  veterans  to  work  the  very  minute 
they  enter  a plant.  The  studying  being 
done  goes  on  while  the  men  are  at  work. 
It’s  a fast  system,  and  mutually  helpful. 
The  employing  company  gets  the  most  of 
valuable  labor,  and  the  blind  men  start  by 
working,  not  by  preparing.  Everyone  is 
happy. 

Tbe  experiment  was  begun  in  a modest 
| way  last  June  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 

1 James  N.  Greear,  Jr.,  of  the  Valley  Forge 

General  Hospital  in  Phoenixville,  Penn- 
sylvania. This  hospital  receives  all  the 
Army’s  blind  casualties  who  return  to  the 
east  coast  from  overseas;  Dr.  Greear  was 
in  charge  of  its  Eye  Service.  To  him,  there- 


fore, fell  the  burden  of  treating  the  re- 
turning blind — and  trying  to  help  them 
back  to  a normal  life. 

“We  saw  right  away,”  he  said,  “that  the 
biggest  part  of  our  job  would  be  on  the 
mental  side.  These  blind  boys  were  sure 
they  could  never  be  of  any  use  again. 
We  had  to  prove  to  them  that  they  were 
wrong.” 

A few  miles  away,  at  Kimberton,  Penn- 
sylvania, Robert  F.  Brillhart  was  strug- 
gling with  a problem  of  his  own.  Brillhart, 
a local  minister,  is  personnel  manager  of 
the  Reichel  laboratories  of  Wyeth,  Incor- 
porated, a pharmaceutical  house.  The  labo- 
ratories manufacture  penicillin,  blood  plas- 
ma, and  other  such  preparations  needed 
in  quantity  by  the  armed  forces.  And  they 
were  short  of  help. 

Greear  and  Brillhart  found  that  they 
had  the  answers  to  each  other’s  problems. 
And  thus  began  the  experiment  that  has 
spread  from  the  little  Reichel  plant  at 
Kimberton  to  other  industries  in  that  area 
and,  more  recently,  across  the  country  as 
far  as  California. 

Two  blind  soldiers — one  wounded  in 
North  Africa,  the  other  in  Sicily — were 
the  first  subjects.  So  that  they  might  con- 
tinue their  hospital  routine — treatment, 
instruction  in  Braille,  typing,  etc.— Dr. 
Greear  arranged  for  them  to  be  brought 
to  the  laboratories  at  noon  each  day,  to 
work  through  the  afternoon  and  return 
to  the  hospital  for  supper.  They  and  all 


(Ltftf  t 

the  blind  boys  who  followed  tn^f  were 
paid  the  prevailing  hourly  wage  for  what- 
ever jobs  they  were  assigned. 

The  two  boys  started  on  a single  task: 
putting  little  stoppers  in  both  ends  of 
small  glass  tubes  that  are  used  for  ship- 
ping allergens.  They  worked  as  a team, 
side  by  side  with  teams  of  women  who 
had  been  doing  that  job  for  months. 

By  the  sixth  day  the  output  of  these 
two  boys  was  89  per  cent  of  the  average 
output  of  women  who  had  been  on  the 
job  right  along.  A few  days  later  the  boys 
were  as  speedy  as  the  women. 

The  next  week,  the  two  demanded  a 
harder,  more  complicated  job.  They  were 
tried  in  the  serological  laboratories,  where 
blood  is  tested  for  disease  before  it  is 
treated  to  become  the  dried  plasma  that  is 
shipped  overseas.  They  were  trained  to  do 
one  step  in  the  test  for  syphilis,  and  they 
did  well  on  this  job  from  the  first. 

New  horizons  probably  would  have 
opened  to  this  pair  of  blind  veterans  right 
then — except  that  the  Army  transferred 
them  to  another  hospital  for  a later  stage 
in  their  rehabilitation.  Four  more  blind 
boys  were  assigned  to  the  work,  and  the 
experiment  was  continued  with  the  same 
happy  results. 

“In  every  case,”  said  Brillhart,  “they 
work  harder  than  our  old  employees,  and 
they  always  ask  for  more  complicated 
jobs  as  soon  as  they  master  the  easy  first 
tasks.  Maybe  they  work  hard  because  they 
know  they  are  turning  out  important 
products  for  the  men  overseas.  At  any 
rate,  from  our  viewpoint,  they  are  ideal 
employees.  They  are  not  easily  distracted; 
they  quickly  develop  the  confidence  which 
makes  them  eligible  for  better  jobs;  and 
they  remain  interested  in  their  work.” 

What  about  the  regular  employees  in 
whose  midst  these  blind  veterans  have 
been  placed?  The  answer  to  that  comes 
from  Katherine  O.  Patterson,  who  is  su- 
pervisor of  the  two  departments  in  which 
the  soldiers  have  worked  so  far. 

“They  have  helped  the  morale  of  our 
women  workers  tremendously,”  Miss  Pat- 
terson said.  “The  blind  workers  have 
made  the  other  employees  more  tolerant, 
brought  them  closer  together  into  a sort 
of  family  group.  And  the  output  of  our 
regular  workers  has  gone  up.” 


Lt.  Col.  James  N.  Greear,  Jr.,  right,  and  assistants  T/4  William  Kusma  and 
1st  Lt.  Linus  Sheehan  find  jobs  for  blind  veterans  at  Valley  Forge  Hospital. 


LIBERTY 


Pa  would  sit  with  Jamie  every  moment  he  could  spare.  He  carved  things  for  him,  read  to  him,  and  always  he 
whistled  for  him.  As  Jamie  grew  stronger.  Pa’s  whistling  took  on  such  happiness  it  almost  tore  the  heart  out  of  you. 


hear  about  me,  but  I’m  betting  on  Pa  to 
carry  on — ’ ” 

There  was  more — lots  more.  After  it  was 
finished,  no  one  spoke.  Then  Pa  got  up, 
took  his  hat  off  a peg  in  the  hall,  and 
went  out.  We  all  just  sat  there,  not  speak- 
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ing— only  waiting.  For  how  long  I’ll  never 
know. 

It  could  have  been  a half  hour  later — 
or  an  hour;  time  is  like  that — when  Dick 
cried,  “What’s  that?” 

We  turned  our  heads,  listening.  Far,  far 


up  the  street  we  heard  a sound.  A won- 
derful sound!  Nothing  like  it  in  all  the  j 
world.  Everything  was  going  to  be  all  i 

right  again.  I couldn’t  place  the  tune,  but  j 
Pa  was  whistling  again! 

THE  END 
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PHOTOS  BT  DICKEY  MEYER 

jtVt.  Kermit , Sargent  and  Sgt.  Irvin  Edwards,  blind  “graduates”  of  Valley 
Forge,  have  proved  adept  and  capable  workers  in  jobs  held  with  a drug  firm. 


“In  fact,”  said  Brillhart,  “we’re  so  pleased 
with  their  work  that  I’m  ready  to  hire 
all  the  blind  veterans  the  hospital  can 
send  us — on  a permanent  basis,  if  it  can 
be  arranged.” 

And  what  about  the  blind  themselves? 
Hpw  do  they  feel?  I talked  with  two  of 
them  as  they  sat  in  a room  full  of  women 
employees  putting  stoppers  in  glass  tubes. 
You  wouldn’t  have  known  they  were 
blind,  if  you  hadn’t  been  told.  Their 
fingers  worked  as  fast  as  any  at  the  long 
tables,  and  they  laughed  and  joked  with 
the  girls  who  sat  beside  them.  If  you 
looked  closely  you  could  see  a difference, 
though — the  women  were  looking  at  their 
work;  the  blind  boys  didn’t  have  to. 

“It’s  like  this,”  said  twenty-six-year-old 
Sergeant  Irvin  Edwards  of  Lee,  Illinois, 
who  had  been  wounded  at  Anzio.  “When  I 
first  realized  I couldn’t  see  any  more,  I 
guess  I felt  pretty  bad.  The  people  at  the 
hospital  tried  hard  to  teach  us  things,  but 
what  the  hell!  What’s  the  use  of  learning 
if  you’re  going  to  be  in  an  institution? 

“Well,  then  they  sent  us  over  here  to 
work,  and  I sort  of  got  the  idea  that  I 
can  do  a job,  just  like.  I used  to.  They’re 
going  to  give  me  a chance  at  something 
harder  next  week,  too.  Now  I like  to  go 
to  classes  at  the  hospital  in  the  morning, 
because  I’m  learning  to  type  and  to  read 
Braille  and  other  things  like  that,  and 
they’ll  all  help  me  get  a job  when  I get 
out.” 

EDWARDS  put  down  the  tube  on  which 
he  was  working,  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  walked  out  of  the  room  unassisted.  He 
found  his  way  to  the  narrow  stairs,  walked 
down  to  the  lower  floor  and  straight  to  a 
water  cooler,  then  retraced  his  steps 
to  his  chair.  No  one  looked  up,  no  one 
thought  it  remarkable  that  a blind  boy 
could  make  his  way  along  that  involved 
route  without  help.  They  do  it  all  the  time. 
It’s  part  of  the  process  of  gaining  con- 
fidence. 

Across  from  the  table  sat  Edwards’ 
teammate,  twenty-year-old  Private  Ker- 
mit Sargent  of  Mariba,  Kentucky,  who  left 
his  sight  at  Attu  when  a sniper’s  bullet 
found  its  mark.  Sargent  is  a smiling,  jok- 
ing boy  who  has  a way  with  the  girls. 

“Lend  me  your  comb,  baby,”  he  said  to 
the  girl  in  the  next  seat.  “I  want  to  look 
beautiful.  We’ve  got  visitors.”  All  the 
women  laughed  and  let  their  fingers  fly 
just  a little  faster. 

“That’s  why,”  said  Brillhart,  “it’s  just 
plain  good  business  for  us  to  hire  the  dis- 
abled. They  do  their  job,  and  they  add 
something  to  the  outlook  of  other  workers 
— something  important.” 

Executives  are  equally  happy  with  the 
results  of  these  experiments.  Listen  to 
Harry  S.  Howard,  president  of  Wyeth,  In- 
corporated. 

“Instead  of  being  a burden,”  Howard 
says,  “these  people  are  pulling  their  weight 
in  the  boat.  The  program  is  working  so 
well  that  we’re  going  to  try  to  expand  it 
as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit.  We 
want  to  be  able  to  take  back  our  own  em- 
ployees who  have  been  disabled  overseas, 
and  we’d  like  to  make  some  jobs  for  other 
disabled  veterans,  if  we  can. 

“I  look  at  it  this  way:  It’s  the  duty  of 
industry  to  employ  these  people.  That’s 
little  enough  for  industry  to  do  for  men 
who  have  given  so  much.  But  it’s  also 
good  business,  because  we’ve  found  these 
blind  boys  are  better  than  average  em- 
ployees. They’re  as  good  as  the  best,  be- 
cause they  aren’t  distracted  by  things  that 
distract  people  with  normal  vision.” 

From  the  hospital’s  viewpoint,  the  ex- 
periment has  been  an  outstanding  success. 
It  took  hold  so  quickly  that  Colonel  Greear 
appointed  T/4  William  Kusma  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  to  work  full  time  on  the 


job  of  placing  the  blind  in  industrial  jobs. 

“They’ve  done  a lot  of  jobs  in  plants 
around  here,”  Sergeant  Kusma  said. 
“They’ve  worked  in  an  aircraft  plant,  in 
a bakelite  factory;  they’ve  even  skinned 
frankfurters.  Everywhere  it’s  the  same 
story — the  plant  managers  want  us  to  send 
them  more  of  our  blind  boys.  They’re  not 
just  being  bighearted,  either.  These  boys 
do  a swell  job.  They  do  well  at  everything 
we’ve  tried  them  at,  and  we’re  always 
finding  new  jobs  for  them.” 

A report  of  what  Wyeth,  Incorporated, 
has  been  doing  reached  the  New  York 
office  of  American  Home  Products  Cor- 
poration— an  organization  that  includes 
Wyeth  among  its  twenty-seven  principal 
subsidiaries.  American  Home  operates 
thirty-four  plants  and  twenty-two  labo- 
ratories throughout  the  nation.  To  Knox 
Ide,  the  corporation’s  president,  the  spread 
of  his  plants  and  the  fact  that  many  of 
his  own  employees  would  return  as  vet- 
erans offered  a challenge — and  an  op- 
portunity. There,  in  Philadelphia,  was  a 
different  and  fast  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

Ide  called  together  the  personnel  man- 
agers of  his  scattered  companies  and  told 
them  in  effect:  “We’ll  have  our  own  dis- 
abled veterans  to  take  care  of.  We  and 
other  industries  will  have  to  care  for  thou- 
sands of  other  disabled  veterans  without 


jobs.  Find  what  these  men  can  do  and 
be  ready  for  them  when  they  come  home.” 

Then  Ide  assigned  V.  Donald  Schoeller, 
an  industrial  engineer,  to  work  full  time 
on  the  project  in  all  the  company’s  plants 
and  laboratories  for  as  long  as  the  job  may 
take — perhaps  several  years.  Already  the 
program  is  bearing  fruit. 

Schoeller  and  the  companies’  personnel 
managers  are  working  with  local  veterans’ 
hospitals  to  test  their  plants  for  jobs  that 
can  be  done  by  disabled  servicemen.  At 
a Brooklyn  plant  that  makes  vitamins, 
Schoeller  started  his  work  by  surveying 
all  jobs  available  and  testing  men  who 
had  lost  their  legs,  to  see  which  jobs  were 
adaptable  to  them.  Now,  when  a legless 
veteran  applies  for  work  there,  the  plant 
manager  knows  exactly  where  that  veteran 
fits.  In  time  he’ll  have  the  knowledge  to 
place  all  types  of  disabled  men  to  their 
best  advantage. 

An  even  more  ambitious  project  has 
been  undertaken  in  the  Jersey  City  area 
where  the  corporation  has  a plant  that 
makes,  among  other  war  products,  Im- 
pervium  wax  for  coating  cartons  in  which 
supplies  are  shipped  to  beachheads  over- 
seas. In  Jersey  City  Medical  Center  the 
company  found  doctors  eager  to  collab- 
orate. And  the  plant,  starting  with  am- 
putated arm  cases,  is  learning  what  jobs 
( Continued  on  page  64) 


I pushed  her  back  on  the  davenport  and  forced  a long,  violent  kiss  on  her  wide  mouth.  Then  we  put  on  a scene 
which  would  have  sold  tickets  to  anybody’s  movie,  if  you  could  have  slipped  it  through  the  Hays  Office. 


BY  ISABELLA  TAVES 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  CARL  ROBERTZ 


Julie’s  Hollywood  career 
was  a real  Cinderella 
story.  Big,  smashing, 
sudden  success.  Then  she 
disappeared.  Why?  How? 
Where?  That’s  the  story 

0*NE  of  the  first  things  you  hear  about 
I in  the  San  Francisco  Press  Club  is 
Beniamino  Bufano’s  cat.  Bufano,  a 
modern  who  believes  in  sculpture  for  the 
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masses  and  not  for  museums,  did  it  for  us. 
San  Francisco’s  newspapermen  tradition- 
ally pay  the  highest  possible  tribute  to 
Bufano’s  cat.  When  it  is  placed  on  the 
table,  everything  said  is  off  the  record; 
they  never  repeat,  in  print  or  person,  any- 
thing told  in  front  of  the  cat.  Legend  has 
it  that  one  of  the  Roosevelt  boys  spilled 
the  third-term  plans  one  night  in  the 
presence  of  six  reporters  and  the  cat,  and 
even  the  most  rabid  Republican  among 
them  sat  on  the  story  for  three  months, 
gathering  ulcers  while  he  waited  for  the 
official  announcement. 

It’s  because  of  the  cat  that  Mort  Law- 
rence finally  learned  what  happened  to 
Julie  Munro. 

Julie  Munro  isn’t  a name  you  hear  much 
any  more,  but  Hollywood  will  probably 
never  forget  it.  It  was  giving  Mort  Law- 
rence nightmares  for  months  before  he 
met  me  and  begged  help.  I was  work- 
ing on  the  Portland  Oregonian  and  had 
dropped  down  to  San  Francisco  for  a 
week’s  vacation.  Mort  and  I had  been  on 


the  Chronicle  together,  and  he  was  the 
only  man  I recognized  when  I walked  into 
the  club.  I had  been  drafted,  more  than 
two  years  before,  and  the  interval  had 
been  a lifetime  of  tail  gunnery  in  the 
Pacific. 

Mort  tried  to  avoid  noticing  my  limp, 
but  his  eyes  couldn’t  make  it. 

“Skip  it,  Pop,”  I said  as  we  shook  hands. 
“The  Japs  made  a mess  of  my  right  knee, 
but  I’m  not  sensitive  about  it  except  when 
people  are  too  sympathetic.”  (Mort  wasn’t 
a day  over  forty-two,  but  he  had  been 
called  Pop  ever  since  I could  remember 
because  he  always  looked  so  damned 
serious.) 

“You’ll  get  no  sympathy  from  me,”  he 
boomed.  “You’re  alive,  aren’t  you?” 

“And,  Pop,  you’re  going  to  celebrate  by 
buying  me  a great  big  whisky-and-soda.” 

He  bought  several  before  we  were 
through.  But  the  tale  of  woe  started  to 
pour  out  before  the  first  drink  was  half 
finished. 

“George,”  he  said,  “maybe  you  can  help 
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AMERICAN  heads  are  fairly  spinning  with  progress-making 
ideas.  • On  tablecloths,  scraps  of  paper,  on  designers’  drawing 
boards  thousands  of  "doodles”,  rough  sketches  and  finished  draw- 
ings are  growing  into  concrete  plans  for  action.  • Among  the 
leaders  in  the  promotion  of  this  spirit  of  progressiveness  are 
America’s  railroads.  • In  Baltimore  & Ohio  shops,  round-houses 
and  offices  a myriad  of  sketches  and  ideas— to  hasten  victory  and 
prepare  for  the  future— are  being  crystallized  to  increase  comfort, 
speed,  convenience  and  safety  in  B&O’s  freight  and  passenger 
service.  • Today,  more  than  ever  before,  with  70,000  B&O  men 
and  women,  the  guiding  thought  is  progress—  "the  science  of 
making  things  better  !” 


★ OVER  11,000  MILES  OP  TRA 
IS  THE  KEYNOTE  OF  B&O  RA 


B.  B.  White,  President 
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JOBS  FOR  THE  DISABLED 

Continued  from  Page  27 

to  place  the  disabled  on  when  the  boys 
come  home. 

In  Chicago,  where  the  company  makes 
household,  products,  jobs  as  timekeepers, 
stencilers,  parcel  wrappers,  etc.,  already 
are  earmarked  for  disabled  veterans.  This 
plant  has  tried  out  deaf-mutes,  too,  and 
has  found  them  particularly  adept  at 
operating  sewing  machines. 

AS  the  job-for-every-disabled-veteran 
. movement  gains  throughout  the  nation, 
industry  has  been  learning  something  of 
the  new  techniques  and  new  responsibil- 
ities called  for.  The  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission— in  the  person  of  K.  Vernon  Banta, 
principal  employment  specialist  of  the 
WMC  Bureau  of  Placement — has  pointed 
out  that  it  isn’t  enough  merely  to  hire 
a disabled  veteran.  The  business  or  indus- 
try must  be  prepared  to  follow  through 
to  see  that  he  is  employed  to  the  best 
advantage. 

“When  an  individual  with  physical  limi- 
tations has  been  safely  and  suitably 
placed,”  Banta  says,  “supervisory  em- 
ployees will  need  to  be  instructed  con- 
cerning the  assignment  of  other  duties,  to 
ensure  that  the  new  assignments  shall 
likewise  be  appropriate.  Thus,  in  develop- 
ing a plant  program  for  handicapped 
workers,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  supervisory  staff  in  the  plant 
participate  in  as  much  of  the  planning  as 
possible.” 

American  Home  Products  Corporation 
has  set  up  a conference  plan  by  which  the 
people  who  train  the  company’s  super- 
visors and  foremen  also  will  give  them 
special  training  in  the  matter  of  handling 
the  blind  and  disabled. 

“Perhaps  we  have  overlooked  a great 
untapped  source  of  potential  manpower — 
the  thousands  of  our  fighting  men  maimed 
by  battle  wounds,”  says  Ide.  “Our  initial 
tests  prove  that  in  light  industry  many 
of  these  men  can  soon  be  trained  up  to 
full  efficiency.  The  results  of  these  tests 
are  available  to  industry  generally,  wher- 
ever one  of  our  plants  has  examined  its 
job  field  in  terms  of  disabled  workers. 
Hiring  the  disabled  isn’t  just  our  patriotic 
and  humane  duty.  It’s  good  business  as 
well.” 

And  it’s  good  medicine,  too,  as  Army 
doctors  will  tell  you.  The  cure  of  a battle- 
scarred  veteran  begins  with  a job*  that 
makes  him  feel  he’s  just  a plain  normal 
American  again,  a man  who  earns  his  own 
way  in  the  workaday  world. 

THE  END 
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YOU  enjoy 
better 
smoking! 


In  the  Smokemaster  pipe,  an  ordinary  pipe 
cleaner,  inserted  in  the  stem,  works  while 
you  smoke.  As  smoke  is  drawn  through 
the  stem,  the  pipe  cleaner  under  the 
smoke  passage,  absorbs  moisture  as 
fast  as  it  forms. 

The  smoke  always  has  a clean,  dry 
passage.  You  enjoy  your  favorite 
tobacco  at  its  very  best — uncon- 
taminated by  rank,  biting  juices. 

Smokemaster,  made  to  Briar- 
craft  standards,  is  a fine-look- 
ing pipe  too — one  you’ll  be 
proud  to  own. 

In  many  popular  shapes 
of  Native  Briar.  At  lead- 
ing dealers. 


Pat.  No. 
2,166.537 


Moisture  is  absorbed  by 
pipe  cleaner  inserted  in 
the  stem. 


Smokemaster  ^ q 

Custom-made  *’ 
Smokemaster  Standard  $] 


Briarcraft,  Inc.,  347  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
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FOR  VICTORY-FOR  FREEDOM! 

BUY  WAR  BONDS  TODAY! 


of  being  a movie  star  I liked,  not  the  act- 
ing itself.  And  the  excitement  was  no  fun 
without  you.  So  Tex  decided  I had  better 
marry  you.  And,  to  make  you  realize  that 
you  did  care  about  me  after  all,  Tex  de- 
cided I had  better  disappear.  It  was  like 
that  movie,  Trinidad,  he  played  in.  The 
man  never  knew  how  much  the  girl  meant 
until  she  was  kidnaped  by  natives.” 

“You  poor,  darling,  dumb  bunny.” 

“Why?  Well,  Tex  loaned  me  money  and 
a suitcase  and  sent  me  up  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. We  didn’t  expect  Mr.  Bradley  to 
make  such  a business  of  it,  but  nobody 
recognized  me  from  the  newspaper  pic- 
tures. You  scared  us  quite  a bit  when  you 
quit  . . .” 

“That  was  why  Tex  followed  me  around 
and  put  me  on  the  train!” 

“Of  course.  He  phoned  me  every  day. 
Did  it  . . . work,  George?” 

Tony  was  still  in  the  kitchen.  I got  up 
and  walked  around  the  table  and  lifted  her 
to  her  feet.  “You  and  Tex  don’t  know  what 
you  are  doing,  baby.  You  are  a couple  of 
sweet  guys,  but  you  live  in  a fairy-tale 
world.  If  everything  turned  out  the  way 
it  does  in  the  movies,  I would  go  back  and 
get  Harry  Bradley’s  job  so  you  could  have 
a couple  of  mink  coats  a season,  and  Tex 
would  be  godfather  to  our  babies  and  give 
them  airplanes.  Honey,  I’m  sorry,  but  I’m 
still  going  up  to  Portland.  The  salary  is 
one  hundred  twenty-five  dollars  a week. 
Even  if  you  could  manage  to  live  on  it, 
you  couldn’t  take  the  business  of  being  a 
movie  sensation  buried  in  a kitchen  apron. 
Pretty  soon  you’d  be  speaking  at  women’s 
clubs,  and  then  the  reporters  would  ar- 
rive and  you’d  be  back  in  Apex’s  lap.  No, 
kid,  I’ll  take  my  medicine  now,  not  after 
I’ve  found  out  how  it  would  feel  to  be 
married  to  you.” 

She  buried  her  nose  in  my  neck  and 
laughed.  “I’ve  decided  about  that,  too.  You 
always  thought  I was  stupid.  I guess  I was. 
But  I’m  smart  now,  George.  I’ve  done  a 
lot  of  deciding  in  four  days,  George.  Since 
Harry  Bradley  made  me  disappear,  I think 
I’ll  just  stay  vanished.  Aunt  Grace  has 
enough  money  in  our  bank  account  to  take 
her  back  to  New  York  and  have  a few 
steak  dinners;  Tex  promised  he  would 
make  her  go.  Nobody  else  will  remember 
me  after  a few  weeks.  I’ll  turn  up  in  Port- 
land as  your  wife.  You  see?  I — I’ve  already 
been  living  at  the  Fairmont  as  Mrs.  George 
Sievers,  anyway.  That’s  the  disguise  I 
picked,  that’s  the  way  I would  like  it  to 
be.  Isn’t — couldn’t  everything  be  simple?” 

I kissed  her  hard.  Everything  could  be, 
and  was,  wonderful. 

POP  listened  until  the  end.  Then  he 
grinned.  “Please,  George,  can  I tell  that 
to  the  city  editor  so  I can  go  back  to 
work?  ” 

“We-11,”  I said,  “if  you  bring  him  over 
beside  the  cat;  make  him  promise  he  won’t 
print  a word.” 

“He’s  O.  K.,”  Pop  assured  me.  “There’s 
iust  one  more  thing.  A favor  for  me. 
Where’s  Julie?” 

“On  top  of  the  Mark  Hopkins  hotel  right 
now.  I’m  forty-five  minutes  late  for  my 
date  with  her  because  I’ve  wasted  so  much 
time  talking  to  you.” 

THE  END 


THE  COLD  SHOULDER 

An  open  fireplace  makes  me  grunt 
And  squirm,  this  time  of  year. 

What  comfort  is  a toasted  front 
When  goose  flesh  grips  the  rear? 

—WILLIAM  W.  PRATT. 
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Take  the  finest  sur- 
g i cal  steel  that 
money  can  buy  . • • 
electrothermically 
treated  to  attain 
maximum  hard- 
ness and  durabil- 
ity. Add  to  it  . • - 


comve-HONM- 


A multiple  con- 
cave-honing proc- 
ess which  gives 
HOSPITAL  Brand 
Blade  edges  the 

precision  keenness 
of  the  finest  surgi- 
cal instruments.  To 
this  special  proc- 
ess, add  . . • 


TWTtMr- 

HOSPITAL  Brand 


Blades  are  micro- 
scopically tested 
to  guard  each 
nnd  every  blade 
against  the  slight- 
est imperfection. 


If  your  dealer  eorrnot 
or  mdney  order  to 


MADE  IN  U.  S.  A 

Oft  | 


HOSPITAL  BLADE  SALES  CO. 

Newark  2,  N.  J. 


pekfectshaves/ 


Shaves  that  help  to  make  a 
perfect  day  . . . and  last 
through  the  evening,  too. 
HOSPITAL  Brand  Blades  are 
prescribed  for  your  com- 
plete and  lasting  shaving 
satisfaction! 

HOSPITAL 

BRAND 


